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Memorabilia. 
WE read with pleasure a paper on the 
Indian Detour by Miss Mary Austin in 


the February Bookman. Beginning at Santa 
Fé, culminating in strangeness and wildness 


127 
new Mexico. With sense of the past goes 
‘‘ sense of folk,’? and a new estimation of the 
Our author notes ‘‘ the 
dignity, the courage and the profound 
spiritual integrity which the Indian opposes 
to the pressure, continuously brought to bear 
upon him, to abandon this good life [i.e. 
the life of ‘ complete adaptation between his 
spiritual perception and his natural environ- 
ment’] for a shallow imitation of lower 
middle-class American ways,’’ and connects 
hope of great things from this contact be- 
tween Indian and artists with a re-valuation 
of Indian art and a new respect for Indian 
pride of race. Through this the imagination 


| of modern America touches—and is beginning 


to respond to the contact—a cultural epoch 
representative of those epochs in European 
and Asiatic civilisation which to the old 


| continents are still an unsevered though re- 


mote part of their heritage. | Undoubtedly 
some little allowance for pardonable exagger- 
ation must be made, yet the meaning Miss 
Austin reads into the Santa Fé adventure, 


' and her interpretation of what it has already 


in the great desert region between the Rio | 


Grande and the Grand Canyon, it is travelled, 
she tells us, by tourists as affording ‘‘the 
most significant sight in the United States 

. even the dullest Babbitts know, when 
they have been there, that they have seen 
something.’’ But more than tourists are to 
be found there. The region about Taos and 
Santa Fé is a centre of several types of 
creative work, the workers agreeing as_ to 
‘the immense significance, the vital import- 
ance’’ of what may be discovered in that 
region by the initiate. Behind and below all 
of it is the Indian life. ‘‘It is upon the 
unaccented throbbing of the 
Indian drum,’’ Miss Austin puts it, ‘‘ that 
all the lesser rhythms are orchestrated.’ 
The wonderful landscape, the sun, the super- 
oxygenated air, play their part; and so does 
the popular life, with the adobe huts, the 
primitive Indian ceremonial, old world 
Spanish custom, and ancient Catholic ritual. 
Then she reminds her readers that within a 
fifty mile circuit of Santa Fé are more 
ruined cities than can be found in Europe, 


cloud-calling | 


accomplished, cannot but cheer the friends 
of America with some inspiring expectations. 


Guardian 


William 


JE noticed in the Manchester 
of Feb. 18 a letter from Mr. 
Browne, of North Adams, Mass., U.S.A., 
about American Libraries, which touches 
especially on the use of their public libraries 
by people of foreign birth and by children. 
‘*T have the honour,’’ Mr. Browne says, ‘‘ to 
be a trustee of our own City Library of this 
small town of 24,000 population. Our build- 
ing was a gift to the city. We try to supply 
to our generally working people, many of 
foreign birth, some of those advantages 
which circumstances have denied them. That 
they appreciate these efforts is shown by the 
fact that probably 70 per cent. of those able 
to use this library do so..... 

“The library has become a part of the 
public school system. Our library is 
thronged with eager children using its facili- 
ties for their school work. The various 
grades visit the building with their teachers, 


| and are given a thorough training in the use 


where, by delight of discovery and contem- | 


plation of the past, ‘‘ the strain of the great 
American future is sensibly relaxed.’’ 


It is| 


interesting to see this accomplished writer | 


dwelling on the ‘‘ releasing sense of the 
past,’’ and laying stress on the value, re-dis- 


covered and revealed by the artists, of the | 


old Spanish Colonial culture lingering in 


of the indexes and catalogues, and taught 
how to search out for themselves the needed 
information. This direction is given by a 
member of the library force. The sight of 
these classes at work is one to inspire. These 
children, many of foreign parentage, bring 
into the library as patrons their parents and 
relatives. We have each winter little dis- 
crafts of each 


plays of foreign arts and 
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European country represented in our city. 
We observe the national holidays with these 
displays, and invite these people to bring 
their possessions. This appeals to their 
pride, and many truly beautiful and remark- 
able articles are brought to us for display, 
and the library is thronged with eager and 
interested visitors.’’ 
HE press of Feb. 19 relates a meteoro- 
logical phenomenon observed at Rome the 
day before which, in the circumstances of the 
moment, has naturally pleased and amused 
people. Reuter’s account of it, as printed in 
the Morning Post is: ‘‘ Rome was startled 


shortly after noon to-day by a phenomenon | 


consisting of two suns in a blue sky, one next 
to the other, joined by a luminous arch. 
Fanciful people declared that the sun had 
doubled in order to celebrate the Conciliation 


Treaty between Church and State, there thus | 


being one sun for the Pope and one for the 


King, the luminous arch being Signor Musso- | 
The Astronomi- | 


lini who had joined them.” 
cal Observatory explained the phenomenon as | 
an optical illusion caused by the refraction | 


of the light of the sun against small icicles | 


floating in the atmosphere—a Parhelion. 
ENICE icebound is a spectacle no living | 
eyes had seen before. Last week the 
lagoon was frozen over; the gondola traffic 
was at a standstill; walking about was difficult | 
and dangerous, and all sorts of food which | 
are wont to come to Venice by water were | 
quite lacking. Nothing like it has occurred | 


since 1788. What must have been the aston- | 
ishment of all the creatures in Venice! The | 
pigeons of St. Mark’s died in numbers. The | 


correspondent of The Times writing from 
Milan (Feb. 16) tells of them found on the 
balconies, on the frozen canals, falling in the 
Piazza. Let us hope that enough are left to 
nest and start their tribe afresh when the 
winter goes. No doubt, as London has 
found, there can be too many pigeons in a 
city; but yet a city without wings in it is 
as dull as grass without a daisy. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes to us: ‘‘ May 
I remark concerning the reference at 
ante p. 91, s.v. ‘Memorabilia’ to a Wedg- 
wood dinner-service set out on a table in the 
Peterhof Palace, Leningrad, that I suspect 
it was the famous Wedgwood service, show- 
ing views of stately English homes, made to 
the order of the Empress Catherine. In a 
special show held by Messrs. Wedgwood in 
London in 1911 or 1912 thev had some pieces 
of this service on show, the china having 
been lent by Tsar Nicholas from Petersburg.”’ 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Weekly Journal; or, the British 
| Gazetteer, Saturday, February 22, 1729, 





Dublin, Feb. 8..... A Project is fet 
on Foot here, which, for the Benefit of the 
Publick ’tis hoped will fucceed; Mr. James 
MacCulia, Pewterer, has framed a large 

| Parcel of Copper Notes for People’s Ufe in 
Change as Half-Pence; for every Pound 
Weight of which he engages to give anyone 
who fhall have fo many when paffed 20d 
| Sterling by which, at moit, he is allowed but 
2d. in 12 Profit for Ufe of his Metal; nor 
can any one who takes them lofe more, they 
being of real Value, and not fuch Drofs as 
the Raps we are forced now to take, or 
| Wood’s Half-Pence were made of. 


LONDON, February 22. 

There is lately found out a Method of 
making and preparing Paper and Linnen, 
&c., that will not flame or retain Fire nor 
be foftened or rotted by Damps; which will 
be of great Ufe for making Cartridges with, 
and for divers other Purpofes; and we hear 
the Inventors are now about obtaining his 
Majefty’s Royal Letters Patents for the fole 
making and felling the fame. 


We have Advice from Gibraltar, by the 
Quince Tree, Capt. Quince, that the 25th 
paft, the Governor confulted the Gunner, 
whether a Brafs or an Iron 18 Pounder 
Piece of Ordnance would carry fartheft, and 
the Gunner giving his Opinion for the latter, 
a Piece of fron Ordnance of that Dimenfion 
was order’d to be mounted on Willis’s Bat- 
tery, and to be fired on the 27th toward the 
Spanish Camp, the Spaniards having ftipu- 
lated to retire beyond the Reach of a Shot 
from an 18 Pounder Piece of Ordnance. 


On Monday laft the Royal Sovereign, a 
Firft Rate Man of War of 1882 Tons, and 
100 Guns, 780 Men, was to be launched at 
Chatham, but the Tide did not rife high 
enough that Day for the Purpofe, fo that it 
was put off to the Day following. We hear 
it was about fix Years on the Stocks there, 
and the work having been often difcontinu’d, 
is now perfected, and ’tis reckon’d one of the 
nobleft and beft Ships in all the Royal Navy. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical. 
Notes. 


SOME CHARTERS BELONGING TO 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


AFTER the execution of the ninth Earl of | 
Argyll in 1685, with the ‘complete for- 
feiture and attainder of his family,* all the 
Inveraray archives were seized and sent to 
Edinburgh. When, however, on the fall of 
James VII, the Campbells became all-power- 
ful, these archives were claimed back from 
the Government; and though, I believe, some | 
few were never recovered, most of them are 
now again at Inveraray. But apparently, 
just before they left Edinburgh, some in- 
quisitive (and not very competent) antiquary 
made rough transcripts of some of them. 
These are now in the Historical Department | 
at H.M. Register House, and I give below 
some much abbreviated extracts therefrom. 

The unknown copyist has here and there 
added some comments of his own, the style of 
which shows that the transcripts were made 
early in the eighteenth century. I may add 
that the author of the ‘ Manuscript History 
of Craignish’ shows us that he perused Nos. 
5 and 6 of the following at Inveraray in|} 
1706; and I know that Nos. 6 and 7 are 
still extant there. Probably the rest are) 
also; but of this I cannot speak with cer- | 
tainty. 

1. 10 Feb., 1314/5: Robertus Dei gratia 
Rex Scottorum ... sciatis nos dedisse.. . 
Colino filio Nigelli Cambel!+ militi dilecto | 
et fideli nostro . . . totam terram de Lochow | 
et terram de Ardscodychet ... tenend. et 
habend....in unam_ liberam_ baroniam 

. inveniendo nobis dictus Colinus et | 
heredes sui pro dictis terris unam navem 


quadraginta remorum in servitio nostro... | 


per quadraginta dies quoties fuerint pre-| 
moniti et cum exercitum nostrum per terram 
habere volumus . . . sicut alii barones nostri | 
de Argadia fecerunt pro baroniis suis. In| 


ne RE ee Ne RA ee eR —— | 
* His son, who was later the first Duke of | 
Argyll, became merely Archibald Campbell of | 
that Ik. 
t+ Sir Niall Cambell of Lochawe, who had | 
married Bruce’s sister. Colin was his son by a| 


former marriage. | 
t Ariskeodnish, the high land lying south 

of Lochawe between the sea and the Great 

Marsh of Crinan. 


| Suis inter ipsos 


, omnes terras . 


| nostramt tenend. 
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cujus rei testimonium presenti carte nostre 
sigillum nostrum precepimus apponi testibus 
Barnardo abbate de Aberbrothok cancellario 
nostro Joanne de Monteith Gilberto de Haia 
constabulario nostro Scotie Davide de Berclay 
et Joanne senescallo et Malcolmo de Inner- 
peffry militibus. Apud Aberbrothok decimo 
die Februarii anno regni nostri nono. 

2. Omnibus Christi fidelibus . . . Joannis 
de Glasrech* dominus ejusdem salutem.. . 
noverit universitas vestra me concessisse . . . 
Dugallo Cambell at Margarete sponse sue 
sorori mee totas istas terras subscriptas vide- 
licet Knoknagulerant . . . tenend. et habend. 

. in libero maritagio . . . et heredibus 
legitime procreandis.. . 
testibus Domino Gilberto de Hayea domino 
de Krro! Joanne Cambr (Cambell?) de Ball- 
ingnauch Joanne Inchmartin wmilitibus 
Domino Thoma rectore ecclesie de Banewii 
(?) Hugone de Montefixo Willelmo de Mor- 


| timer et multis aliis. 


Undated; but the witnesses give us the 
date as about 1315. 

5. 4 July, 1343: David Dei gratia... 
sciatis nos dedisse. . . Gyllespick Cambell 
fillio quondam Colini Cambeli militis .. . 
. . que justo titulo fuerunt 
quondam Dugalli fratris ejusdem Gillespick 
hereditarie et que ad nos pertinent ratione 
forisfacture pro ea. quod dictus quondam 
Dugallus obiit contra fidem et pacem 
et habend. . . . faciendo 
nobis . . . servitia... debita et consueta 

. testibus Roberto senescallo Scotie nepote 


| nostro Mauritio de Moravia consanguineo 


nostro Ma. . . Flemyng Thoma de Carnouto 
cancellario nostro T . . . Boyde et Andrew 
de Bockergask militibus. Apud Dumbritain 
quarto die Julii anno regni nostro quarto 


| decimo. 
4. 24 Jan., 1356/7: David... sciatis 
nos dedisse... dilecto et fideli nostro 
| Gyllespick Cambell . . . omnes illas terras 


. que fuerunt quondam Colini Cambell 
militis patris sui nos contingentes ratione 
forisfacture quondam Dugalli Cambell fratris 
sui veri heredis dictarum terrarum contra 


* The Scrymgeours were lords of Glassary in 
Argyll. 

+ Here follow a number of place-names, many 
of them se ill-spelt as to be unrecognizable by 
me. 

t IT do not know what was Dugall’s crime. He 
was clearly Sir Colin’s eldest son, and was, I 
presume, the same as the above husband of 
Margaret , though this does not seem 
to have occurred to the transcriber. 
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fidem et pacem nostram de functi testi- 
bus venerabilibus in Cristo patribus Wil- 
lielmo episcopo Sancti Andree Patricio epis- 
copo Brechen. cancellario nostro  Scotie 
Roberto senescallo Scotie comite de Strathern 
Patricio comite Marchie et Moravie Wil- 
lielmo domino de Dowglass Willielmo de 
Levingiston et Roberto de Ersekyn militibus 
et multis aliis. Apud Edinburgh vicesimo 
quarto die Januarii anno regni nostri vice- 
simo octavo. 

5. 13 Aug., 1361: Universis et singulis 
pateat per presentes me Cristinam filiam et 
heredem quondam Dugaldi de Craigniis non 
metu ductam nec vi coactam sed mera _ et 
spontanea voluntate in mea pura et simplici 
viduitate dedisse . . . et imperpetuum vendi- 
disse dilecto consanguineo meo Colino Cam- 


bell filio* Gyllespick Cambell Domini de 
Lochawa .. . totam+ partem meam_ totius 
barronie quondam Alexandr: MacNachtane 


et si contingit quoa absit me heredes 
meos et assignatos contra hane venditionem 
vel donationem aliqualiter venire aut in 
aliquo contradicere obligo me heredes meos et 
assignatos ad solvendum eidem Colino heredi- 
bus suis vel assignatis tricentas marcas+ 
Sterlingorum|| bone legalis et usualis monete 
in castro de Inschonil nomine pene super unam 
metellam rubram igitur si contingat me 
heredes meos aut assignatos contra hane ven- 
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ditionem ut prefertur in aliquo venire obligo | 


me heredes meos et assignatos infames 
perjuratos et per presentes excommunicatos 


esse | 


in cujus rei testimonium apud | 
ecclesiam Sancti Martini in Ardskodnis§ 
decimo tertio die mensis Augusti anno! 


Domini Me CCCe sexgesimo primo hiis testi- | 


Joanne 


bus Gillaspic Cambell domino® 
Nicholas et 


Archdeacane Ergadie Dominis 


Adam rectoribus de Kildachrenan** et Kil- 
martin et multis aliis. 

6. 11 Nov., 1361: Pateat universis . 

* The transcriber seems to have been un- 
able to read something here ——— probably 


et heredi apparenti. 


+ The author of the MS. History of Craig- 
nish here reads tertiam, which is probably 


correct, 
t The same author, when referring to this 
same condition in No. 6 (below), says the fine 


was to be 500 merks. 

| Originally, of course, ‘* Easterlingorum 
—the coinage of the “ Easterlings ” across 
the North Sea. Our word ‘ sterling ” comes 
from this. 

§ Kilmartin 

§ [llegible to the transcriber; but see No. 6. 

** Kilchrenan, on the west side of Lochawe. 


” 


7 SSCisn 
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me Cristinam filiam et heredem Dugaldi 
quondam domini de Craignish . . . dedisse 
; de me et omnibus heredibus. meis pro- 
creatis seu procreandis vel assignatis meis 
totam baroniam meam et terras. de Craig- 
nish* dilecto meo consanguineo Colino filio et 
heredi Gillasbic Cambell domino de Lochow 
(Similar penalties as in last are laid 
down in case of opposition by her heirs, ete.), 
datum in festo Sancti Martini in ecclesia 
ejusdem Sancti anno Domini Me CCCo LX 
primo hiis testibus Gillespic Cambell domino 
de Lochow etc. (as in last, except that 
Nicholas is styled rector of the church of 
St. Peter the Deacon). 
7. 15 March, 1367/8: David Dei gratia 
sciatis nos approbasse ratificasse et hae 
presenti carta nostra confirmasse omnes dona- 
tiones emptiones et impignorationes terrarum 
videlicet Craigniche Melforde  Strochore 
superioris Cowall et Kildachanan ac aliarum 
terrarum et redituum quorumquunque per 


quosquunque et ubicunque infra partes 
Krgadie factas . dilecto et fideli nostro 
Gyllispyk filio Colini Cambell tenend. et 
habend. adeo libere quiete plenarie 
integre et honorifice . . . sicut carte sue... 
plenius proportant . . . concessimus etiam 
eidem Gyllespick omnes libertates et consue- 


tudines quas habuit et quibus gaudebat quon- 
dam Duncanus M’downet progenitor suus in 


*Her 





father (or grandfather) appears in 


the Ragman Roll as Dugal Cragginsh. It was 
this deed that caused the author of the MS. 


(who descended from 
her uncle) to apply to her such epithets as 
“ wicked,’’ ‘“ notorious,” ete. See my edition 
of that MS. published in 1926 in the Miscel- 
lany Volume of the Scottish History Society. 

+ MacDuibhne — or more correctly 
O’Duibhne. This is documentary proof that 


History of Craignish 


O’Duibhne was the original name of the 
Campbells, which — is itself a nickname 
(caim-beul), meaning ‘‘ crooked-mouth.” The 
fact was, of course, well known. To _ this 


day there is no such expression in Gaelic as 
Campbell,” the term being Chlann 
0” Duibhne (pronounced something like 

“ O-doi-na,” the second “o” being ‘slightly 
modified as in German). There is an inscrip- 
tion over the doorway of Carnassarie Castle, 
near Kilmartin : Dt, Letnn OnvIBHNE 
(* God with us Campbells’). The “ p ”’ was 
introduced into the modern surname about 
1450, when the first Lord Campbell was trying 
t> persuade himself that the word was 
Nerman (champ-bel). The usual absurd story 
was told about a 


scion of the race of 
O’Duibhne going to Normandy and marrying 
the heiress of Beauchamp, who. T need hardly 
add, was a niece of William the Conqueror! 
The Clan bards give us two Duncans as lords 
of Lochawe, one about 1100 and the other a 
century later. 
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baronia de Lochaw et aliis terris que fuerunt 
dicti quondam Duneani... tenend. et 
habend adeo libere et quiete sicut dictus 
quondam Duncanus ipsis libertatibus et con- 
suetudinibus gaudebat et suo tempore ute- 
batur... in cujus rei testimonium.. . 
testibus venerabilibus in Christo patribus 
Willielmo episcopo Sancti Andree et Patricio 
episcopo Brechen. cancellario nostro Roberto 
senescallo Scotie comite de Strathern nepote 
nostro Willielmo comite de Dowglass Roberto 
de Krsekyne Archibaldo de Dowglass Waltero 
de Hallyburton et Willielmo de Dyschington 
militibus datum apud Perth quinto decimo 
die Martii anno regni nostri tricessimo nono, 

8. 13 Jan., 1393/4: Be it known to all 
men throu thir presentis leters me Duncan 
Cambell lord of Ederling and of Hivywile 
for till haf wadsetten* . . . all my said lands 
of stiviwille within the lordship of Glastrie 
of the sherriffdom of Argyle till a noble man 
and mighty Colin Cambell lord of Lochow 

. in the witnesses of the whilk thing I haf 
set my sel to thir present letters and for the 
mair witness to be had I have procurit the 
sell of Sir John Stuart lord of Lorne and of 
Sir Finlaus parson of Lochow on Mononday 
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the XIII day of the month of Janu'y the year | 


of our Lord Me CCCe ninty and three at 
Innernyden in Strathwhir. + 
‘ H. CaMPpBeELt. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


(To be concluded), 


YORKE OF LEASINGHAM AND 
BURTON PEDWARDINE, LINCS. 


N the Harleian Society (Lincolnshire Pedi- 
grees) appears a pedigree of Yorke of 
Leasingham, now extinct in the male line. 
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married Elizabeth, dau. and heiress of Simon 
Walynn, of Burton Pedwardine. 

Of this marriage there were seven children, 
of whom the eldest surviving son, Sir Wil- 
liam Yorke, a person of some distinction in 
the County of Lincoln, represented Boston in 
Parliament for some years—a fact ignored 
in the pedigree. He was born in 1647; 
knighted at Whitehall, 8 Nov., 1674; and 


called to the bar in the same year. He was 
M.P. for Boston, Lines, in 1679, 1680-1, 
1688-9, 1689-90, 1695, 1700-1, 1701. He mar- 


ried Penelope, dau. of Richard Samwell, of 
Gayton, (Co. Northampton, and _ Frances, 
eldest dau. of Thomas, Viscount Wenman. 
The Samwells were an old county family, re- 
siding at Upton in Northamptonshire, Sir 


Thomas Samwell being created a baronet 
1675. (See Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’). 


Sir William Yorke was buried at Burton 
Pedwardine, his will being proved at Lin- 
coln, 13 Aug., 1713. 

He left issue: 

William Yorke, b. 1671; admitted to St. 
John’s College, Camb., as Fellow Commoner, 
23 June, 1688; married at Pontefract, Co. 
York, 28 April, 1706, Elizabeth, dau. and 
heiress of Richard Oates. He was buried at 
Burton Pedwardine, 2 Jan., 1725/6, and his 
wife at Lincoln Cathedral, 28 Feb., 1740/1; 
they had issue: 

(a) William, bapt. 5 Jan., 1707/8. 
to have died in Rome. 

(b) Thomas, bapt. 4 Oct., 1710; married 


Said 


| Frances, dau. of John Hargrave of Lincoln, 


The pedigree in some cases lacks dates and | 


other particulars. Fortunately, a search of 
the Wills at Lincoln, and of Monumental 
Inscriptions at the churches of Burton Ped- 
wardine and Lincoln, has enabled me to sup- 
ply this deficiency and give a much fuller ac- 
count than that printed. 

Thomas Yorke, of Churchover, Co. War- 


and dyimg in 1782, left two daughters co- 
heirs, one of whom, Frances, bapt. 1 March. 
1742/3, married the Rev. N. Birch, rector of 
Leasingham. 

Sir William Yorke had another’ son 
Thomas, a barrister who was buried at Leas- 
ingham in 1713, and two daughters, Philippa, 
who married Samuel Preston 23 Aug., 1700, 
and Penelope, who married William Thomp- 


' son 1695. 


wick, a farmer, married Philippa, dau. of | 
Thomas Clarke of Willoughby, Co. Warwick. | 


His son, Thomas Yorke, settled at Burton 
Pedwardine, where he died 16 March, 1681/2, 
aet. 82; bur. at Burton Pedwardine. He 


* A wadset is a kind of lease on mortgage. 
+ Strathur in Cowall. 


The interesting parts of this pedigree are 
the wills of Sir William Yorke and his son, 
and the inscriptions at Burton Pedwardine 


iand Lincoln. I give the latter here that 
publication may save them from oblivion 
for future generations. 

M. I. at Burton Pedwardine Church. 

I. 

In the Chancel lies body of Mr. Wm. 
| Yorke (late of Lessingham) who died 16 
March, 1681, aét 82. 

He married Elizth, dau. and co heir of 


'Mr. Simon Walgrave, who 


lies here interred 
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with him, by whom he had issue Mary, John, 
Ann, Elizth, Thomas, Sarah, Philippa now 
wife of Edw. Brown and Str Wm. Yorke 
(now of Leasingham) who married Penelope 
ye daur of Mr. Richard Samwell of Gayton 
by whom he had issue. 

Penelope, Wm., Samwell, Francis Wenman, 
Philippa, Richard, whereof Samwell, Francis 
and Richard ly here buried. 

ia, 

Wilhelmus Yorke, Arm, filius 
de Lessingham Equitis, obiit 2 die 
Ano 1725. 

Above is a circlet containing a shield, 
bearing the Yorke arms, impaling those of 
Elizabeth Oates of Pontefract, William’s 
wife, surmounted by a mantled helm, and a 
griffin’s head erased for a crest. 


Wilhelmi 


Janvarli 


M. I. in Lincoln Cathedral (translation 
from the Latin). 

In Memory of Elizabeth Yorke, whose 
Ashes rest within this chapel, placed there 
by her own desire, and if any humanity. if 
any reverence for the wishes of the dead 
remain, they will long repose. She was the 
dau. of Richard Oates of Pontefract, His 
only child. She lived, by her husband, Wm. 
Yorke of lLessingham much _ beloved, the 
darling of her friends, pleasing to all. 

At length, having been long broken in 
health, but preserving her patience, faith 
and hope, happy in the dutiful love of her 
daughter, happy in her piety, Relying on the 
guidance and protection of Great and Good 
God, having endured suffering, her Soul 
stealthily slipped away from the Body, 
Peacefully she fell asleep, last day of 
Vebruary, 1740. 

Arms, Gules, a bend argent, between three 
garbs or. These were borne by thé Oates 
family of Pontefract; the arms of Yorke 
being, Argent, a saltire azure. 

The will of Sir William Yorke, of Leasing- 
ham, Co. Lincoln, Knight, bears date 24 
Dec., 1701.—To be buried in the chancel of 
Burton Pedwardine Church .. . To Thomas 
Yorke, my second son, and his heirs the 
Rectory of Seredington, Co. Lincoln, together 
with houses and glebe land and appurten- 
ances, and all other houses and land there, 
which I hold of the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln by lease. . . . To my eldest son, Wil- 
liam Yorke, and his heirs forever all my 
houses, lands in Ruskington, Swineshead 
[etc.] . . Mortgages of £2,000 on lands at 
Ruskington, £400 on lands at Swineshead to 
be paid by said son. ... To my said son 
Wuliam and his heirs male, my Manor of 
Lessingham and all other houses and lands 
there. . 


to my two daughters, Penelope and Philippa 
£10 to buy mourning. . 


.. To my 5 Grand- 


. . To my wife, to my son Thomas, , 
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children, William, Edward, Thomas, Rich- 
ard Thompson and William Preston 40/- a 
piece. .. . To my son Thompson, my son 
Preston, and to Sir William Ellys, one 
guinea each for rings. . . . To poor of Less- 
ingham, Ruskington and Burton Pedwardine 
40/- to each piace. Executor: Son, William 
Yorke, to whom I give the residue of my 
goods. 

The will was proved 13 Aug., 1713. 

The following are notes of the Will of Wil- 
liam Yorke, of Lessingham, Esquire, dated 
16 Aug., 1725:—Body to be buried in chance] 
of Burton Pedwardine, to be carried to the 
Grave by Myr. Poyntell and Mr. Gillman, 
with 6 of my principal tenants. All my 
other tenants to be invited and also all 
farmers and cottagers in Lessingham and 
Roxholme. They and their wives to have 
gloves. Pulpits of Lessingham and Burton 
to be hung with black cloth for one month. 
Parsons of Lessingham, Burton and Rucking- 
ton to be invited to my funeral and to have 
gloves and scarves. To Richard Cousens, my 
old gardner, one year’s rent. Whereas the 
estate in jointure to my wife, is after mine 
and her decease settled by such jointure, 
dated 18 April, 1706, upon the son or sons 
of me by my said wife, etc. Whereas by 
another deed of settlement made upon my 
marriage and bearing equal date with the 
aforesaid deed several lands in Counties of 
York, Gloucester and Lincoln were settled 
upon trustees for raising money for paying 
debts on my said lands, etc. My wife, Eliza- 
beth Yorke, together with Richard Ellys, 
guardians during minority of my son and 
daughter Penelope—they to be executors. To 
wife all plate and household goods while she 
continues my widow and afterwards to my 
son, Thomas Yorke. 

The Will was proved 3 June, 1726. 

On 5 June, 1759, a grant issued to Thomas 
Yorke, Esq., the natural and lawful son of 
William Yorke, Esq., dec., within named to 
administer the goods left unadministered by 
the executors within named. 

R. Gorpon Sirs. 

Worthing, 

ARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE.—The 

following extract from The Essex Times, 

of Saturday, Jan. 26, seems to be worthy of 

preservation in the columns of ‘N. and Q.’ 
PAPER HAT ORATORY. 

Miss Susan Lawrence, M.P., occasioned sur- 
prise in the House of Commons on Thursday 
{last], when she doffed a paper hat which she 
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had contrived out of an ordinary Order paper. 
She had risen to speak and, noticing that she 
was hatless, Members cried “ Hat! hat!” She 
declined a black felt hat offered her by a 
Socialist colleague, and wore a paper one 
whilst speaking. 

E. E. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


{Has not our contemporary put * 
“donned ”’?] 


GNOSTIC ”’ IN 


NEWTON. 
‘ doffed ’’ for 
ENG- 


THE ‘NEW 


LISH DICTIONARY.’— The useful 
word ‘‘ agnostic,’’ coined by Huxley in 1869, 


has been criticised as being un-Greek in its 
formation, ‘Thus the writer of an article on 
the British Association in the Spectator for 
Sept. 10, 1927, remarked that the pri- 
vative ‘‘a,’’ meaning ‘‘not,’’ is never 
found in the Greek in combination with the 
termination ‘‘ ikos.’’ In making this assertion 
he had the authority of the ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ which says (s.v. ‘‘ agnostic ’’): 
“in Gr. the termination -iKdés never coéxists 
with the privative a.” This is surely putting 
the case a little too strongly. There is, for 
instance, the Greek word ‘“ asthenikos,’ 
meaning ‘‘ weakly,’’ used by Aristotle, which 
we have in our word “‘ neurasthenic.”’ 

Other examples will be found in the new 
edition of Liddell and Scott (Parts 1 and 2, 
1925-6). If ‘‘ apoietikos,’’ meaning ‘‘ un- 
poetical,’’ does not occur before the twelfth 
century (Eustathius), ‘‘ apolitikos,’’ mean- 
ing ‘‘ unstatesmanlike,’’ is found in Cicero. 
These are but two examples, chosen for their 
familiar look, but there are several more, 


viz.: aypumvyticds, ‘“‘ sleepless, wakeful ”’ 
(Diodorus Siculus, first cent. B.c.; Plu- 


tarch); a¢wrixds, ‘‘ confined to no zone or 
region’? (Proclus and Damascius, philoso- 
phical writers of the fifth cent. a.p.); 
akparevrixos, ‘‘ arising from incontinence ”’ 
a : *Auatovixds, ‘‘ Amazonian’ (Plu- 
tarch; Paus: mnias), if one accepts the etymo- 
logy from patds, ‘* breast ’’ ; dueAntixos “‘ care- 
lessly written’? (Alypius, a writer on music, 
third or fourth cent. a.p.), said of a musical 
note; amiurrytixds, ‘‘incredulous’’ (the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, second cent. A.D.) ; dopixds, 
“of or for persons without means ’’ (papyrus 
of third cent. A.D.) 3 dovvraktixos, ‘‘ against 
the rules of syntax’’ (Scholiast on the 
“Hecuba’ of Huripides) ; ddavrixa, ‘‘ derelict 
lands ’’ (Cod: Theodosianus, fifth cent. a.p.). 


A formation which was good enough for 
Aristotle was good enough for Huxley. 
L. R. M. 


Birmingham University. 


STRACHAN. 
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N OLD BROMPTON SQUARE AFFAIR. 
—A case heard in the Kensington Police 
Court on Jan, 31, 1842, and fully reported 
in the Morning Chronicle next day, throws 
an interesting light on this square and some 
of its inhabitants at that time. No. 45 was 
then occupied by an ex-army officer, Captain 
William Gordon, whom, strangely enough, I 
cannot identify. On Friday evening, Jan. 
28, as he went out for a walk, he passed 
Major Israel Linwood Verity, who lived at 
No. 43. Verity coughed, and when Gordon 
did the same, the Major angrily asked him 
why he should cough, ‘put up a life pre- 
server in his face and called him a cowardly 
villian.”’ Gordon made no reply, but 
turned back to his own door, the Rev. 
Thomas Gronow, who lived at No. 36. 
Linking his arm with the parson, Gordon 
told him what had occurred, and when they 
met Verity, the latter took Gronow aside and 
began hearing his version of the story. 
Gordon tried to overhear their whispered con- 
versation, when Verity struck him with a life 
preserver on the shoulder and on his defend- 
ing left arm, which was almost broken by 
the blows, necessitating Mr. Muller, a sur- 
geon, applying twelve leeches. 


In the police court Gordon declared that 
Verity was in the ‘‘ habit of parading about 
the meng with his life preserver and was the 
terror both of men and women. Verity’s 
version of what he called the ‘‘ unfortunate 
affair ’’ was that it was the ‘‘ emanation of 
former insults.’’ Verity, who pleaded ‘ not 
guilty,’’ was accompanied to court by two 
friends, Mr. Hutchinson of No. 3 Park 
Place, Grosvenor Square, and Mr. Northam, 
of No. 44 Brompton Square. The case was 
adjourned till Feb. 2, for the production 
of evidence of Gronow and the surgeon in case 
the matter should be prosecuted elsewhere, 
Verity being liberated on bail, £500 for him- 
self and two sureties in £250. The affair 
was apparently hushed up, for I can find no 
further reference to it. It would be interesting 
to know what regiments Gordon and Verity 
belonged to, and what became of them. 


Gronow was apparently the brother of the 
famous Captain Gronow and owned Ash 
Hall, Glamorgan. Born in 1798, he was the 
son of William Gronow, of Court Herbert, 
Glamorgan, and was educated at Eton. En- 
tering Brasenose College in 1816, he took his 
M.A. in 1822. He is dealt with in the early 
editions of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ Can- 
tain Gronow makes no reference to the 
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Brompton Square affair, though it 
the sort of thing he liked to recount. 


J. M. BuLtocn. 


HE TIMES ‘HANDLIST’: CORREC- 

TION.—Under date 1841, p. 69, of the 
Handlist, The Farthing Journal, a pearl 
of small price, should be amended from 
‘““ No. 1-64” to ‘‘ No. 1-66,’’ a copy of the 
last issue marked ‘‘ Nos. 65 and 46” having 
passed through my hands recently. A note 
at the end states that this number is the 
last one which will be issued. 


is just 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


\ ORRiSON FAMILY.—Items of family 
history are often of interest and these 
pertaining to an old Surrey family appear to 
be sufficiently remarkable to deserve recording 
in ‘N. and Q.’ 
Of thirteen children by the same parents 
eleven are still alive, their ages ranging from 
seventy-five to fifty-four—the average age 
being sixty-six. 

Of this family no fewer than eleven mem- 
bers, occupying eleven several houses, are 
domiciled within a radius of three-quarters 
of a mile, and all within the Borough of 
Reigate. 

IRETON. 


OSEPH ROMILLY TO JOHN LODGE: 
A REMARKABLE INSCRIPTION.— 
‘Graduati Cantabrigienses, 1760-1846,’ was 
edited by the University Registrary, Joseph 
Romilly. E have in my possession the copy 
which was presented by the editor to John 
Lodge, who had been the University 
Librarian, 1822-45. It contains the follow- 
ing autograph inscription :— 


Johanni Lodge, A.M. 

Viro literis optimis instructissimo; 
Qui omnium in se corda devinxit 
Forma spectabili, 
Comitate morum singulari, 
Loquelae sale et lepore, 

Indolis suavitate amabili; 
Bibliothecario Academiae per 23 annos 
qualem neque vidit neque est visura Academia, 
qui Bibliothecam exilem et pauperem invenit, 
tam librorum quam nummorum egenam, 
utrisque locupletem labore suo _ indefesso 
reliquit ; 

Hoc opusculum, 
in testimonium Amicitiae perpetuae, 
donat 
Josephus Romilly. 


Ernest HAaMPppEN-COOkK. 


196, Weaste Lane, 
Salford, Lancs. 
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| brought out in 1907 U : 
‘found in most Reference Libraries. ] 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NAT PAUL.—In two places in the old 

Fiench text, and in the early Latin and 
Italian versions, of Marco Polo some kind of 
monkey is described as gat paul, a word on 
whose etymology the editors of Marco Polo 
and the compilers of Spanish Dictionaries, 
in which the word also occurs, have hitherto 
been able to throw no light. The gato paul 
is also mentioned by Christopher Columbus 
in 1498 and 1500, and by L. del Marmol 
Caravaial in his ‘ Descripcion general de 
Affrica,’ 1573. My own tentative suggestion 
that gat paul is the same word (not the same 
anime!) as ‘‘ polecat’’ and that both are 
translations of the German meerkater or old 
Knglish mercatte has not been accepted as 
likely to be vight by a great authority on 
etymology to whom I privately submitted it. 
I shall therefore be very grateful if anyone 
will be so kind as to send me any suggestions 
about the etymology of gat paul or any other 
examples of its use. Some readers may like 
to be reminded that Skeat at first (though not 
later) thought that ‘‘ polecat’’ was poolcat, 
that Mareo Polo uses paul for ‘‘ pool’? or 
‘marsh,’ and that in South Africa 
meerkat is applied to an animal as little like 
a monkey as a polecat is. 





A. C. Movte. 
Trumpington, Cambridge. 


ASTER BALL-PLAYING BY THE 
ENGLISH CLERGY.—The notes on p. 
161, vol. i., of E. K. Chambers’s ‘ Mediaeval 
Stage,’ state that ‘‘ Julian, Dict. of Hymn.” 
gives English examples of this ball-playing. 
Who is this Julian? Can any reader quote 
where and when Easter ball-playing by the 
clergy in English churches took place? The 
‘Book of Days’ ed. by R. Chambers, 1881, 
says, on p. 429, vol. i., that bishops and 
deans while singing in church joined in ball- 
play. Chester is mentioned earlier in the 
same paragraph, so that possibly it is meant? 
Does anyone know if this custom was sup- 
pressed at the Reformation, or did it die out 
naturally? And what of the hand-ball and 
stool-ball mentioned in Stuart and_ other 
poetry? Was it a custom of all classes of 
people? When did it begin and to what time 


did it last? 
F. M. V. 


[/ A Dictionary of Hymnology,’ edited by 
John Julian, D.D., Canon of York, was first 
published in 1892. A revised edition was 
(Murray). It will be 
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OpPHE CHRISTIAN ECONOMY.’—I shall 
be glad of information about the fol- 
lowing book: ‘The Christian Economy, | 
translated from the | original Greek, | of an 
| Old Manuscript, | found in the | Island of 
Patmos. | Where St. John wrote his | Book 
of the Revelation. Woodbridge. Printed 
and sold by Smith and Jarrold. 1817.” 
4ins. by 24ins., 87 pp. The translator, whose 
name is not given, explains that a friend had 
placed the MS. in his hands for translation 
and publication. The friend had been on a 
visit to Patmos where he had met an 
anchorite who could speak only Greek. From 
him the friend had received the MS. upon 
the back of which the anchorite had recorded 
finding it on a stone shelf in a cave. The 
text consists of eleven chapters, upon subjects 
such as Man, Redemption, Faith and so on. 
I cannot find that a copy has occurred for 

sale. 

KR. S. B. 
IRTUNES IN THE PAST.—In an. his- 
torical novel, published recently, dealing 
with the Puritan times, the heroine is made 
to be heiress to half a million. 

Sir George Sitwell, writing on ‘ Old Coun- 
try Life in the Seventeenth Century ’ (* Mem- 
orials of Old Derbyshire,’ 1907) says :- 

in 1669 the average income of peers, taken 
one with another, was estimated at £3,000, of 
knights at £800, ‘and of Esquires at £400 a 
year, 

In the same chapter it is stated that :- 

the loyal Duke of Newcastle, who is said to 
have been the wealthiest subject in Great 
Britain at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
had a rental of only £22,000 a year. 

Could this interesting subject be elaborated, 
and estimates be given with regard to earlier 
periods ? 

a. UF. 


Constitutional Club, London. 


OU WAS.’’.—When did this expression | 
(where you = tu and not vous) cease | 


to be ‘‘good English’’? The ‘O.E.D.’ | 
quotes ‘ Sense and Sensibility ’ (1811), where 


Lucy Steele says: ‘‘I felt sure you was 
angry with me.’’ But this is hardly fair, 
because Lucy’s talk abounds with vulgarisms 
and her sister even perpetrates ‘‘ how was | 
they.’’ In the first edition (1814) of ‘ Mans- | 
field Park’ Fanny Price says: ‘‘I thought | 
you was against me’’; but Fanny’s chic | 
hood was passed in vulgar surroundings. | 

Moreover, Miss Austen changed this ‘‘ was 

to ‘‘were’’ in the second edition (1816), | 
of the civilizing | 


being mindful, no doubt, 
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influence that Mansfield Park must have had 
on Fanny’s grammar. When did ‘‘ you 
was ”’ first become vulgar ? 


A® MS ' OR 


C. WANKLYN. 
IDENTIFICATION. — Ar- 
gent(?) three trees, on a chief indented 
az. two ‘ions passant. Crest, A dove with a 
leaf in its beak, in front of a rising sun. 
Motto, In deo est Robur nostrum. This 
occurs on a very beautiful case of toilet and 
other requisites of a gentleman when travel- 
ling. It was made at Paris in 1790, and the 
arms may be French. There are no sup- 
porters or coronet. With the exception of 
the azure chief, the tinctures are not dis- 
tinguishable. 

CHARLES STRACHEY. 

THE MAGPIE AND STUMP. — We hear 

of an inn of this name in the account of 
the execution in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ as 
existing in the Old Bailey: but there is no 
inn of the name there now. ‘There was also 
an inn of the name at Hendon a few years 
ago, but its name has now been changed. Are 
the origin and meaning of the name known? 
And, if so, what are they ? 


A DT: 
DMIRAL HOSIER, 1673-1727.—Accord- 
ing to the ‘D.N.B.’ the Admiral’s 


mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth Hawes. 


| What is the authority for this statement, and 


who were her parents ? 

JamMES MacLeEHoseE. 
{ SPEED, 1732.—A_ letter in the Tonson 
correspondence (Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 


£8275 fol. 276) is signed ‘‘ S. Speed, Marsh- 
field, June 19, 1732.’ Was Mr. Speed 


vicar of the parish ? 
James MacLEnose. 
AYLOR’S (THE WATER POET) 
‘LIFE’ OF OLD PARR.—A facsimile 

of the first edition (1635) appeared about 
1800. I have a copy of the book, a descrip- 
tion of which I give, and TI should be very 
glad if any reader could tell me if it is one of 
the facsimile reprints. I am told that, if it 
is, on the title below the date ‘‘1635’’ it 
should read :— 

Re- printed for 
St. Giles’ 8, 

By J. Barker, 19, 
Covent Garden. 

Nothing of the kind appears on my copy 
and there is a clear space of just one inch 
below the date. The text under the woodcut 
| portrait in my copy reads thus :— 

The old, old, very old man, or Thomas Parr, 
the son of John Parr of Winnington, in the 


J. Sturt, No. 40, High Street, 


Great Russell Street, 
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Parish of Alberbury, in the County of 
Shropshire; who was borne in the Raigne oi 
King Edward the Fourth, being aged 152 
yeares and odd monthes and now lies buried 
at Westminster. 

: Henry Hannen. 


(FHANGES OF NAME.—Where is there a 

record (for Great Britain, England or 
even London) of names assumed (whether as 
condition of legacy or otherwise) or imposed ? 


Is there no printed Parliamentary Report, 


Chancery Roll or other accessible document, | 
or some newspaper annual summary, embody- | 


ing such changes? Since this information is 
desired for a friend nearing completion of a 
useful work for libraries and the like, direct 
and speedy reply is requested. 
AtFRED ELA. 
45, Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Mass., U.S.A. 


IGHT OF WAY FOR SHEEP IN THE | 


WEST END.—A London newspaper re- 
cently stated that this right of way exists 
through a doctor’s house in the West End. 
A stone passage, which leads in from the 
back, was used to evade the tax on sheep 
coming along the Edgware Road. Where is 
this house ? 

J. ARpaGu. 

NAVESACRE.—In West Hoathly parish, 

Sussex, there is a plot of ground on 
which stands an old cottage, with the appell- 
ation of ‘‘ Knaves Acre.’’ 

Nobody here has the least idea of the origin 
of the name except that they suggest it may 
be connected with smuggling, the parish 
being one of the smugglers’ aforetime depots. 
The owner of the property tells me that it is 
so-called in the ancient deeds. 

J. P. Bacon Purrxrps. 


“ GOUNT ALISANDRE.’’—Can anyone 
give information as to who ‘‘ Count 
Alisandre’’ was, who is supposed to be 
connected with the Counts of Hapsburg, 
Hochberg, and Swabia. He is mentioned in 
Henry IIT. Roll (Arden Roll). Arms, 
Barry (6) or and azure, a border gules. 


HOW sed 


LTEERARY DAIRY MAIDS.—From a 
Times review I learn that Dr. John D. 
Ross, in his ‘ Robert Burns and his Rhyme- 
ing Friends’ recently issued, prints two 
specimens of verse by ‘‘a literary dairy- 
maid.’’ TI shall be glad of references to other 
literary dairymaids. 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


_ the exception of the much used ‘‘e.”’ 


it! 
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A NORTH COUNTRY FOLK SONG.—In 
+4 a recent issue of John o’ London’s 
Weekly a correspondent from Bangor asked 
for the title and references for a north coun- 
try folk song which describes how a man com- 
ing home at night finds, at the door of his 
house, three horses. On asking his wife for 
an explanation, she says: ‘‘ These are three 
new milking cows my mother sent to me.” 


| The song proceeds on similar lines and finally 


the husband finds three soldiers in the 
kitchen. The wife says: ‘‘ These are three 
new milking maids my mother sent to me.” 
So far I have not seen any reply to the query, 
I should be gkad to have a reference to this 
folk song, or any other folk song with a 
‘* dairy ’’ theme. 
R. Hepcer WAttace. 


‘HE ALPHABET IN A STANZA.—In 
1871 I came across the following lines 
written on a slip of paper with the remark 
that it was doubtful if another stanza in the 
language contained the whole alphabet with 
Some 
years later I saw the whole poem in a printed 
book, and I have an idea that another stanza, 
possibly the second before that now quoted, 
also contained nearly all the letters. 
A jovial swain may rack his brain 
And tax his fancy’s might; 
To quiz is vain, for ’tis most plain 
That what I say is right. 

Where is the poem to be found? Was this 
stanza so constructed deliberately or by 
accident ? 

G. Mountrorp. 

Churchstoke. 

{,OCKADES.—What is the exact signifi- 
cance, to-day, of cockades displayed upon 
the hats of menservants? For how long has 
the custom of such display been in vogue? 
Any details on the subject would be of 
interest to American friends of mine. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 

OURCE WANTED.—“ Hibernis ipsis Hiber- 

niores ”’—would some reader please give 


the original source from which this tag 1s 
taken? 
Cc. L. W. 


Fag wamepenind OF EPITAPH WANTED— 
[ have seen the following lines on a tomb- 
stone :— 
Farewell blessed souls, a short farewell 
Till we shall meet again above 
In the sweet groves where pleasures dwell 
And trees of life bear fruits of love. 


Is it the verse of a hymn? If so, who wrote 
2 


A. O.N. 
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Replies. 


“ CULAGE.”’ 
(clvi. 10, 52, 85). 

As culacium, rarely culatium, this word 

occurs here and there in the twelfth cen- 
tury leases of the Dean and C hapter of St. 
Paul’s (‘ Domesday of St. Paul’s,’ a.p. 1222, 
Camden Soc., 1858, pp. 122-9). Tt may in 
later times have acquired the secondary mean- 
ing of a hipped roof, but in these leases it 
means an appendage to a barn, and probably 
the best translation is “ outshot.” At Wick- 
ham, in Essex, we have these words on p. 
123: ‘“‘Juxta hoc orreum est aliud, quod 
habet in longitudine xxx. ped. et dim. preter 
culacia: et unum culacium est longitudine x. 
ped. et dim. Alterum viii. ped. Tota longi- 
tudo hujus orrei cum culatiis xlviii ped.” 
This barn, including the two outshots, one at 
each end, was really forty-nine, and not 
forty-eight, feet in length, a foot being de- 
ducted to allow for the two walls which 
separated the outshots from the body of the 
barn. This was necessary to ensure accurate 
measurement, because an outgoing tenant of 
a manor had to give up to the incoming ten- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| ing in lofts over the aisles 
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which contained 
the cattle ? 

Mr. Water Jounson, as he tells us, just 
missed seeing a coolage in being in Dorset- 
shire, but had little doubt that the word re- 
ferred to the gable end of a building. It may 


| still be possible to ascertain what exactly this 


ant exactly the same amount of corn in | 


sheaves that he had received, and that was 
measured cubically. The width of the barn 
was twenty feet, and there are other measure- 
ments which need not be given here. 

Of far greater interest is a paragraph in 
the ‘ Domesday’ itself (p. 48) in which we 
are told that it was the duty of the hidarii, 
or tenants of the hides, at Horlock, to make 
the oxhouse at their own cost, without a 
culactum, and the duty of the lord to make 
the culacitum. The words are: ‘‘ Item debent 
facere bovariam ad suum cibum  proprium 
sine culacio et dominus faciet culacium.”’ 
We are reminded of the body of a church 
which was built and owned by the tenants of 
a manor, or by the parishioners, and of the 
chancel which was built by the lord and be- 
longed to him. 

It is probable that the culacium stood at 
one end of the oxhouse, as it did at both the 
ends of the barn just described. In old wills 
and surveys we often read of servants sleep- 
ing in the oxhouse, and as having beds there. 
Does all this point back to a time when we 
had in Great Britain houses resembling those 
of the old Germans, in which the master of 
the house with his wife and children lived at 
one end of a long building, the servants sleep- 


coolage was. 
S. O. Avpy. 

38, Orsett Terrace, W.2. 

THE ARETHUSA (celvi. 11).—The French 

ArErHusE, 36 guns (700)T. burthen, was 
captured by CoarHaM, VENUS and THAMES 
on 18 May, 1759, she was added to the Royal 
Navy as AnetHusa, 32. The French 40 gun 
frigates of this period were pierced for 28 
guns. She would carry twenty-six 12- 
pounders on the main deck; eight 6-pounders 
and two 36-pounder brass carronades on the 
quarter-deck ; two 6-pounders on the fore- 
castle, and two 36-pounder brass carronades 
on the poop. Probably the ArErHusE carried 
a less number of 6-pounders. 

Off Ushant on 16-17 June, 1778, she sum- 
moned La Betis Povutr to surrender and 
fired across her bows. The French made sail 
and escaped. Her captain was then Samuel 
Marshall, and this action earned for her the 
renown of ‘‘ Saucy Arethusa.’’ 

She fought at Ushant, 27 July, 1778, and 
fought an indecisive action with the French 
AIGRETTE, 32, on 19 March, 1779; and later, 
on the same day, was lost on the rocks (Cap- 
tain Charles Holmes Everitt) off the Isle of 
Moleéne. 


Argetuusa, 38 (mounting 44 guns) (938)T. 
was built at Bristol (not Liverpool as — 


in the ‘ Naval Chronicle’ (1779), vol. p- 
600) in 1781. Sne was at sea with a 
Admiral Richard Kempenfelt’s fleet im 


December, 1781, and was one of the five Eng- 
lish frigates engaged at the capture of the 
French Pomone, 44 (1239)T. and Baset, 20, 
sloop (511)T. (both of which were added), off 
Isle Bas, 23 April, 1794. With Ftora, 
ArrorsE, Diana and Santa Marcarita she 
drove ashore the French Voronratre, 36, and 
two small vessels on 23 Aug., 1794. She was 
present when ARTOISE, mounting 44 guns, 
fought an equal action and captured the 
magnificent French REvOLUTIONNAIRE, also 
mounting 44 guns, on 21 Oct., 1794. 

She took part in the expedition to Quebec, 
25 June, 1795; was at the capture of St. 
Vincent, 1796; and at the capture of Trini- 
dad, February, 1797. 

She fought for thirty minutes and captured 
(after a hard fight without attempting to 
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escape) the French Garirk, 20 (mounting 20 
guns), (514)T. in the latitude of Bermuda 10 


or 207), Aug., 1797; was mentioned, Decem- | 
J 


ber, 1805; with Anson, 44, captured Spanish 
Pomona, 34 (added as CuBA) and destroyed 
twelve gun-boats 23 Aug., 1806; and was pre- 
sent at the capture of Curacoa, 1 Jan., 1807, 
when she captured the Dutch Harsraar, 32. 
Her boats destroyed a battery at Lequeito, 
North Spain, 15 March, 1809. She was pre- 
sent at the capture of NremMEN, 40 (mounting 


46), (1090)T. by Amertuyst, 36, 5 April, 
1809. 
ArErHusr, 40, was captured from the 


French at Toulon, 29 Aug., 1793, added as 
UNDAUNTED, and wrecked under that name 
on Morant Keys, W.1., 27 Aug., 1796. 


Artruuse, 18, captured from French by 
ExceLLent, 74, off Lorient, 10 Oct., 1799, 
added as Raven. 


The French ArEtHusE, 40 (mounting 44), 
fought an indecisive action with British 
Ametta, 38 (mounting 48), (1059)T. on 7 
Feb., 1813. This vessel, with French Rvusrs, 
40, chased ashore the British Darinc, 12, on 
Los Island off Sierra Leone. in February, 
1813. 

There is a lithograph of the French 
L’ ARETHUSE (1837 establishment) of 32 guns, 
in the Science Museum, South Kensington. 


AretHusa, 46 (5th rate, launched at Pem- 
broke, 29 July, 1817—150ft. 1lin. length; 
126ft. 1lin. length of keel; 40ft. 5in. beam; 
12ft. Qin. depth of hold (1084)T.—designed 
similar to old Lepa), was employed on 
quarantine service at Liverpool—vide N.L. 
1840—and later as lazaretto was re-named 
Baccuus. 


Arerdusa, 50 (4th rate, launched at Pem- 
broke, 20 July, 1849; designed by Sir Wil- 
liam Symonds. Similar to CoNSTANCE as 
180ft. length ; 146ft. 101inches length of keel ; 
52ft. 8in. beam; 16ft. 3in. depth of hold 
(2126)T.) appears to have been converted, 


1860-61, at Chatham, to a single screw fri- | 


gate. The Navy List of 1863 gives her ton- 


nage as 3832(3141)T., I.H.P. 500 N.D. (3156 | 


F.D.), 51 guns. 


She saw service before Odessa on Apr. 22, | ‘ 


1854, and was badly mauled before Fort Con- 
stantine in October of that year. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


From 1874 | 
she was ‘‘ Lent to Baroness Burdett Coutts | 
as a training ship for Destitute Boys, Green- | 
hithe,’’ and later as a ‘‘training ship for | 
boys under the Shaftesbury Homes and Are-| 
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thusa Training Ship Society.’’ This, the 
last surviving British frigate to go into 
action under sail alone, is illustrated in the 
Radio Times, 4 Jan., 1929, p. 14, wherein an 
appeal on behalf of the Homes is announced. 
The sea training establishment originated 
with the Chichester frigate, lent by the Ad- 
miralty in 1866. (See also ‘ Old Cvrocks,’ 
‘N. and Q.’ cxlviii. 24). 


Aretuusa, 10, twin screw protected cruiser 
(steel) ; barque-rigged, 3750T., 300ft., T.H.P. 
(5500 F.D.). She was built at R. Napier 
and Son’s yard, Govan, and launched in 
1882. She saw service in China, 1900. 


Aretuusa, light cruiser, built at Chatham, 
was launched 25 Oct., 1913, and completed 
in August, 1914. She was sunk by a mine 
in the North Sea, 11 Feb., 1916. 


As regards the Saucy Arethusa’s opponent 
—La Betitz Pouie, 32 (902)T.—she was cap- 
tured from the French by Nonsucu, 64 
(mounting 72), also (902)T., and added as 
36 gun ship, 11 July, 1780. Later she fought 
in the ‘‘ Dogger Bank ”’ action of 5 Aug, 


1781. 


Another Brite Pour, 40, was captured 
from the French by British squadron con- 
sisting of Lonpon, 98; Fouproyant, 80; 
Amazon, 38 (to whom she struck her 
colours); Reputse, 74, and Ramruutiks, 74, 
between St. Helena Island and the Canaries. 
The French Marenco, 74, also struck to 
Lonpon, 98, on this day, 13 March, 1806. 
This Bette Pour was added and saw service. 
Her boats cut out the French store-ship Var, 
26, from under the guns at Valona, 15 Feb., 
1809; she was at Santa Maura, Ionian Is- 
lands, 16 April, 1810; with AtcrstE destroyed 
a French gun-brig of 18 guns at Parenzo, 5 
May, 1811, and then took possession (tem- 
porarily) of San Nicolo Island, from which 
they sank some shipping in the harbour. 
She was at Adour River 23 Feb., 1814; and 
at New Orleans 8 Dec., 1814. 

Joun A. Rupert-J ONES. 


Hydrographic Survey, 


Southampton. 
RINT OF HANNAH LIGHTFOOT (clvi. 
99).— J. Chaloner Smith, ‘ British 


ii. p. 695, men- 

mezzotint by 
‘* Three-quarter 
looking to 


Mezzotinto Portraits,’ vol. 
tions ‘The Fair Quaker,’ a 
Houston (not Housten). 

length, standing, directed and 


front, facing slightly to right, hands crossed 
holding gloves. . 


.. It has been suggested 
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that this is the portrait of the lady to whom 
George III is said‘to have been attached in 
his young days.’’ And in his ‘ Additions 
and Corrections’ (vol. iv.) he says: ‘‘ This 
was Mrs. 
High (‘yoss. 
199.”’ 

Mr. (. E.. Russell, 
volume of ‘ Corrections and 
J. C. S.’, says: “This is a 
Hannah Middleton, daughter 


See (Gent.’s Mag., 1768, 


his invaluable 
Additions to 
portrait of 
of Joshua 


in 
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Elizabeth Greenhill, of Tottenham | 
Pp. | 


Middleton, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and wife | 


of Joseph Gurney, of Keswick.”’ 


| can find no mention of any engraved por- | 


trait of ‘‘ Hannah Lightfoot ’”’ in the usual 
books of reference. 

ae €. 
DENTITY OF THE VICAR OF BRAY 


| which are at the Guildhall. 


(clvi. 98).—Your correspondent will find | 
an account of this matter in W. Chappell’s | 


‘Popular Music of the Olden Time’ (1850), 


vol. ii. p. 652; also in ‘ Posthumous Works | 


of Samuel Butler,’ London, 8. Briscoe, 1716, 
p. 220; ‘The Turncoat’ (The latter book is 
not in Lowndes). 
F. P. Barnarp. 

\ ORDS ENDING IN “-CION ”’ (clvi. 

81, 124).—Mr. H. KE. Dudeney gave this 
query as a problem in the Weekly Dispatch 
on June 14, 1903, and in his adjudication 
stated that there were seven such words :— 
‘scion,’’ ‘‘coercion,’’ “ suspicion,’’ ‘ cestra- 


cion’’ (a genus of sharks), “‘ epinicion ”’ (a 
iriumph song), internicion ’ mutual 
t pl g),  ‘* internicion 

slaughter) and ‘‘ ostracion’’ (a species of 


fish). 
G. Mountrorp. 

Churchstoke. 
“DILL” AT HARROW (elv. 442; elvi. 11, 

49, 85).—It may be worth while to add 
a few particulars about Cricket Ground Bill. 
Bowen invented it in the summer of 1877 for 
all boys who wished to be called over there. 
Not only those looking on at the School 
match, but also all others 
various games, had, previously, to go up to 
the top of the hill for Four Bill and then 


down again to continue their game. A few 
boys still elected to be called over in the 
School Yard at 4 o’clock, which remained, 


and still is, in spite of its insignificance, the 
official School Bill. 

Without wishing to detract in the smallest 
degree from his great services to the School 
in this and many other ways, the School 
Yard Bill was not henceforth taken by 


| baffled. 
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The Cricket Ground Bill not being official, 
though sanctioned by the Headmaster, it was 
no part of any master’s duty to call it, but 
till his death Bowen did so voluntarily and 
in conjunction with a few other masters, who 
have since continued it. 

G. H. D. 


N ALTBY: MAWBEY (4 8. xi. 485, xii- 
119, 458; 5 S. iv. 227, vi. 373; clv. 136, 
174, 281, 283, 335, 340, 370).—Previous corre- 
spondence on this name has not noticed ex- 
amples of it contained in the registers of St. 
John-at-Hackney, Middlesex. These regis- 
ters have not been printed, but transcripts 
were made by ‘‘ Colenel’’ Chester, and are 
at the Heralds’ College; and by Robert Holl- 
ingsworth Browne, a native of Hackney, 
In these latter 
I note instances, viz. :— 
1698. Elizabeth, da. of late Richard Maleby, 
born 13 Oct., bapt. 19 Oct. 


1753. Rebecca Mawley (sic), infant, bur. 20 
April. 

1763.. Mary Mawbey, bur. 9 Oct. 

1764. William, son of William Mawhey, bapt. 
It Dec 

1765. John Mawbray (sic), bur. 28 April. 
. 1768. John, son of William Mawbey, bapt. 21 

ay. 

1771. John Mawby, bur. 29 Jan. 

1771. Mary Elizabeth, da. of William and 


Mary Mawby,. bapt. 31 March. 


1773. Mary Mawbey. bur. 15 Feb. 
1777. William Mawbey, bur. 9 Nov. 
1780. Susannah Marbey (sic), bur. 30 April. 


The transcriber of the registers has made 
several notes on the difficulty of the hand- 
writing in the original. Sometimes he is 
Before the names I quote from his 
transcript are used in pedigree work, they 
should therefore be collated with the 
originals. The Hackney Wills contained in 
the Tyssen coilection at the Hackney Library 


| might be examined for references to Maltby. 


playing in the | 


There are items of general interest in the 
Hackney registers. Many French names 


'oceur in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


| turies. 


The burial register shews the terrible 
1603, al- 


mortality caused by a plague in 


‘though the clerk noted that he recorded the 


Bowen, but by the regular Bill Master of the | 
week in due rotation. 


names of the more important victims only. 
There must have been an inroad of Welsh 
in the seventeenth century. Some of them 
are described as ‘‘ vagrants.’? The church- 
vard was used for residents of Hummerton 
(Homerton) and Dorleston (Dalston); and 
the marshes and the river Lea took toll of 
many. 


G. W. WricHt. 
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OCKING OF PEWS (celv. 368, 411, 447; | 


clvi. 32).—In Grasmere Church the floor, 
until 1841, was considerably lower than its 


present level, and originally was earthen. | 
The dead, where buried in the church, were | 
laid (in vaults or in earth) as near as pos- 
sible to the pew in which their family wor- | 
many | 


shipped. In this church, and in 
foreign churches, the ancient burial-place of 
the family which was head of a gens, or clan, 
was beneath the sanctuary floor, 
armorial bearings, etc., of the family were dis- 


played in the east window and on the walls | 


of the sanctuary. 
Will readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
whether pews may not be the lineal descend- 


ants of the Cubicula erected near the under- | 


ground tombs of Christians in early times ? 
G. H. 


INCOLNSHIRE FIELD NAMES (elvi. 
28).—Many of the field-names which 
puzzle and amuse us are simply efforts of 
rustic humour, being descriptive of some 
peculiarity appertaining to the field. Such 
are ‘‘ Cream pot,’’ ‘‘ Pudding poke,’”’ ‘‘ Leg 
of mutton,’’ ‘‘ Dog flesh.”’ 
transformed owing to the natural desire, 


which we all share, to turn the unintelligible | 
into something familiar, as Quiber Kettles, | 


Beggars’ Bush, Candle Hill, and the many 
Vinegarths which have been turned into vine- 
gar. The humour of the last is probably un- 
conscious. These two classes often lead to 
strange mistakes, and the field-name inter- 
preter must walk warily between them. 

I offer the following explanations to my 
friend, P. B. G. B. :— 

Giltrums = Gatrums, the footpath close. 

The Greets= The great fields (Saxon 
great). 

Widderscrew = Wider 
copse (Saxon wider wide), 

= Kettles = The cow house (Queeder 
cete). 

Barchester Dale = Barchester’s Dale. 

Baytinges Cross Dale = ? Bayting’s cross- 
roads, or the Boundary cross. 

_ Rodmore = Boundary measuring a 
rod. 

Brixin Dyke = Brixi’s dyke, Domesday. 
For the proper name, cp. Brixton. Or The 
Bridge Dyke (Saxon bric). 

Dog Flesh Close. Humorous. 

Rove Acres = Row acres, the oldest acres 
(Saxon row, oldest). 

Lumpholes. Humorous. 


Shaw. The wide 


a berried 


Beggar’s Bush = Begera bush, 
bush (Saxon begtre, a berry). 
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Upper Smeathorns = Smallthornes (Saxon 
| smea, small). 

Bon Dales= Boon dales. Reaped with 
boon, or free, labour. 

The Slade = a glade (Saxon slad). 

Stodefaldes = The stud fold (Saxon stod- 
fald). 

Giflande, probably = Gift Land. 

Drodmore Hill = ? Dread moor, wild moor. 

Jerry bog. Humorous. 

Candle Hill = Cantal hill, a steep hill. 

Whoofer = Wordi, a close. 

Willoughgarthe Close = Willowyard close. 

Reernatp C. Dupprne. 

Saleby Rectory, Alford. 

W: F. WALLETT, THE QUEEN’S 

JESTER: HULL CLOWNS (elvi. 2, 
70, 86).—Wallett was born at Sculcoate, 
| Hull. Before he became ‘‘ The Queen’s 
| Jester,’ he assumed the title ‘‘ Shake 
spearian Jester.’”?’ As a boy he attended the 
old Hull Grammar School. 

Whimsical Walker, another famous clown, 
was a native of Hull. His mother kept, and 
| was married from, the tavern, The March of 
| Intellect (now The Windsor), Waterworks 
Street, Hull. Later on Walker had a. house 
in the same street. 

Another well-known clown, James Franks, 
lived in Hull; and Dan Leno (‘‘ The Little 
Lump of Fun’’) kept a tavern in Paragon 
| Street, Hull. 


Carus. 
Hull. 
| SERAPHINE (clvi. 92; s.v. ‘ Memora 


bilia.”)—My Funk and Wagnall’s Diec- 
| tionary (1906) thus explains this word: ‘‘A 
coarse-toned musical reed instrument, played 
with a key-board, introduced in the early 
| part of the 19th century.’’ Evidently an in- 
| ferior harmonium. 


Cc. W. 


RELICS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS (civi. 
| 81).—Pembroke College, Oxford, pos 
| sesses a vast blue and white earthenware tea 
pot said to have belonged to Dr. Johnson. 
T do not know its pedigree. 

In 1912 Mr. Frank Sabin, of 172, New 
Bond Street, London, had in his possession 
a snuff-box ‘‘ formerly belonging to the Earl 
of Orrery, a friend of Swift and Pope, ..- 
of silver and bearing the Dean’s portrait on 
the lid (engraved).’’ 

P. D. M. 


[JNPUNCTUATED SENTENCES  (clvi. 
29, 69, 88, 105).—Remembering an in 
stance of legal care so great that a document 
was worked over until it was intelligible 
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without the aid of punctuation to help out | 
the words, I am able to verify the fact that | 
the original contract of lease of Tremont | 
Street Subway, between the City of Boston, 
Mass. (through its proper Department), and 
the Boston Kievated Railway Co., Dec. 16, 
1896, has periods and paragraph spacing 
only. This document covers say nine printed 
pages, and it is manifestly impossible to set 
it out here; possibly I could supply inquirer | 
with a copy upon application direct. | 

The great manuscripts of the New Testa- | 


ment I understand to be without punctua- | 
tion, but this can scarcely be gone into here. | 
RockINGHAM. | 


Boston, Mass. 


EAL: IDENTIFICATION DESIRED | 
(clv. 388).—The crest described by | 

B. P. M. is that of Anson of Shugborough | 
Park, Staffordshire, Earl of Lichfield, a re- | 
ference to whose pedigree might disclose the | 
actual owner of the seal. I suggest, as a pos- | 
sibility, ‘‘ Thomas Vernon Anson.”’ | 
S. A. Grunpy Newman. 

St. Paul’s Close, Walsall. 
OLLO, DUKE OF NORMANDY (cliv. | 
118, 197).—A relative of the great Duke | 


Rollo who is seldom mentioned by historians | 
is Malhultis (latinized as Malahulcius), | 
who is recorded by Dudo of St. Quentin, the | 
first Norman historian, to have heen an 
uncle of Rollo, and who was the ancestor 
of the De Toenis, who became the hereditary | 
standard-bearers of the Dukes of Normandy. 
Foras. 


PASELEY, OXFORDSHIRE (cliv. 245, 

283, 303).—Large collections relating 
to Great Haseley are among the manuscripts 
of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, written 
by the Rev. Thomas Delafield in the 
eighteenth century. 


Foras. 


LEITSMAN, MUSICAL COMPOSER 
(clvi. 81).—There was a German pro- 
fessor of music named Gleitsmann, who lived 
on Brixton Hill (or Streatham Hill) before 
the Franco-German War. He was a popular 
teacher at some of the proprietary young 
ladies’ schools in the district, and he gave 
lessons to some members of my family. 
Alfred J. Novello had long ceased to be con- 
nected with the well-known firm of musical 
publishers before 1880, and it was then 
nown as Novello, Ewer & Co., of Berners 
Street, W. It is now Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, Soho. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
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LIST OF NON-JURORS (clvi. 59).— 
have taken the following extract 


referring to the death of Denis Granville, 
Dean of Durham (1684-1691) from G. W. 


' Kitchin’s ‘Seven Sages of Durham’ (1911): 


We read in a French letter (written in April 
‘He found himself very weak, and so 
had to take to bed, where he lay till yesterday 
morning, when he died, no common man, but 


|a valiant and generous spirit, who fought ever 


tor his faith, and died in the belief of the 
English Church.’ He was buried in a French 


Churchyard in Paris, with some quiet pomp 


defrayed by his kind friend the widowed Queen.’. 


The above will clear up the doubtful date 
(? ¢c. 1703) as given by Dr. F. Witt1am Cock 


| in the Buryed column. 


H. Askew. 


OSEPH SUNDERLAND (ely. 261, 304; 
clvi. 99).—New Hall, Elland, is still in 
existence and according to T. W. Hanson’s 
‘ The Story of Old Halifax ’ (1920) is still an 
object of interest, chiefly for its architectural 
It is thought to have been built by 


The place came into the possession of the 
Savilles by the marriage of Sir John Saville, 
of Tankersley, with the heiress of the Elands 


| (Ellands), Isabel, whose wardship he had 
| purchased in 1350 


Henry Saville, of Copley, who married 
Helen Copley, settled at Copley. His second 
son, Thomas Saville, was the first of the 
Savilles, of Hollenedge, near Elland ; and the 


| fourth son of Thomas, Nicholas Saville, was 


the founder of the Savilles, of New Hall. 

John Thornhill (b. 1529) married Jennet, 
daughter of Nicholas Saville, New Hall, 
Elland; and Elizabeth Thornhill, who mar- 
ried Langdale Sunderland, was great-great- 
grand-daughter of the above Jennet Saville. 

Richard Sunderland, who made his will in 
1573, married Agnes Rishworth, daughter of 
John Rishworth of Coley, from whom he 
bought the Coley property. He was the 
great-grandfather of Langdale Sunderland. 

Phoebe Rishworth, sister of Agnes, married 
William Saville of Hollenedge, sometimes 
described as of Wakefield. Thus the Sunder- 
lands.and the Savilles possessed kinship of a 
sort. 

There is no evidence that the Sunderlands 
possessed New Hall, although some member 
of the family may have tenanted it for a 
time. 

The following Sunderland items may be of 
interest to O. S.:— 


Dr. Johnson mentioned the existence in 


| Halifax Church of a memorial inscribed: 
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‘‘ Here lieth the bodies of Robert, son of 
Richard Sunderland, of Coley, Esq., and 
Judith his daughter, who died January 19th, 
1623. February 8th, 1623.”’ 

Torrs MS. gives amongst the testamentary 
burials at Halifax: ‘1586. Abraham Sun- 
derland, of High Sunderland, Gent.” 

At Ripponden there are epitaphs as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Here was interred the body of John Sun- 


derland, senr., Curate of Ripponden, who de- | 


parted this life the 21st day of April. Anno 
Dom., 1720.”’ 

‘* Here was interred the body of John Sun- 
derland, jun., Curate of Sowerby Bridge, 
Sept. 15, 1715.”’ 

‘* Here was interred the body of the Rev. 
Mr. William Sunderland, A.B., Curate of 
Ripponden above 29 years, who died the 1st 
day of March, 1749, aged 73 years.”’ 

A John Sunderland was appointed Curate 
of Crostone, August, 1671. He appears to 
have held the post till 1682, as another ap- 
pointment was made in that year. 

Thomas Sunderland, of Hathershelf, in 
Sowerby, made his will Nov. 13, 1721. 


of Heptonstall Church. 

In the list of Curates at Luddendon there 
is a Sunderland (no Christian name given) 
appointed 1682 (June), who appears to have 
resigned in 1698. 

The above particulars have been gleaned 
from ‘Halifax Families and Worthies,’ 
‘Ancient Bingley’ and ‘ History of Brig- 
house, Rastrick and Hipperholme,’ by J. 
Horsfall Turner, who also remarks: 

The ancient Sunderlands of High Sunder- 
land and Coley, as a county family, are 
represented by the present family at Coley 
who migrated from Elland, and a race of 
farmers who have resided at Rookes, Light- 
cliffe and Granny Hall. 

I am under the impression that the place 
given as Beauley in Craven is Bradley, which 
is in the parish of Kildwick, whose church 
is known as the ‘‘ Langkirk of Craven.”’ 

Samuel Sunderland, the 3rd son of Lang- 
dale Sunderland by his second wife and the 
only one who had issue, is described as of 
Bradley in Kildwick. 


worth 25 April, 1742. He 
beth, dau. of Samuel Jenkinson, 
wick, Notts (bur. at Badsworth, 
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There | 
is mention of a yearly payment to the Curate | 


He was bapt. at! 
Featherston 7 May, 1682, and buried at Bads- | 
married Eliza- | 
of Hodgs- | 

30 Jan., | 
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no issue by second wife 

died at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where he was Collector of Cus. 
toms; bur. at Featherston; (2) Samuel, bp. 
at Rogerthorpe, Badsworth, 50 Aug., 1709; 
bur. 4 Oct., 1719; (3) John, b. at Roger. 
thorpe ; bapt. Jan. 15, 1710/11; bur. 19 Nov., 
1782, at Whittington Hall, J.P. for Lanca- 
snire; married Mary, dau. and _ heiress of 
Thomas Rawlinson, of Whittington Hall— 
she died at Ulverston, 28 July, 1798; bur. at 
Whittington—had issue Thomas, Samuel and 
Judith; (4) Richard, born at Rogerthorpe, 
bapt. 26 May, 1712; bur. at Cork, Ireland; 
mar. Elizabeth Duel; had issue, John, died 
in infancy, and Elizabeth, posthumous child, 
mar. Joseph Pickford, of Royton Hall, Co. 
Lanes., who afterwards took the name of 
Radcliffe, and removed to Milnesbridge 
House, Huddersfield; he was J.P. and be- 
came a baronet; (5) Peter, b. at Roger- 
thorpe, bapt. Aug. 12, 1713; of Billingley, 
Yorks; d. unmarried; (6) Thomas, b. at 
Rogerthorpe, 3 March, 1717; of Bigland 
Hall, Lanes.; bur. at Cartmel; mar. first 
Anne, dau. of Peter and Anne Sunderland, 
of Aikton, widow of John Wordsworth—she 
was bur. at Featherston, 28 Aug., 1749- 
secondly, Mary, dau. of John Fox, of White- 
haven, widow of George Bigland, of Bigland 
Hall—she was buried at Cartmel. By his 
first wife he had one son.and two daughters; 
by his second wife four sons and two daugh- 
ters. 

These details have been extracted from a 
Sunderland Pedigree, published in Yorkshire 
| Notes and Queries, Part xi., April, 1888. 
| H. Askew. 
| Spennymoor. 
| HE PENELOPE BOOTHBY MEMOR- 
TAL (clvi. 66).—L. FE. A. will find an 
| illustration of this memorial in vol. x. ‘The 
Manchester and Glasgow Road,’ by Charles 
|G. Harper (1907), illustrated by the author, 
| and from old-time prints and pictures. It 
|is given on p. 316. 
| H. Askew. 
| ALBEMARLE (clvi. 82).—According to 

‘The Complete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, i. 
87 and 350, Gen. Monck was the first to bear 
precisely this title. There had been earls of 
Aumale, Aumarle, or Aubermale until 1446, 
whose title originated from the town of 


twice married; 
|—three by first; 





Aumale on the Bréle in Normandy. Charters 
latinized this as Albamarla which, some time 
1753). There were six sons and_ six| in the sixteenth century, was anglicised into 
daughters of this marriage. The sons} Albemarle. 

were: (1) Langdale of Bradley, b. 1706, 


R. S. B. 
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Bre GAME IN POETRY (clvi. 29).—In 

the ‘ Poésies completes’ of the French 

humorist, Charles Monselet, you will find a 

sonnet on the pig, entitled ‘ Le Cochon,’ 
containing an allusion on the pig-sticking. 
Ortro . BaBLER. 


Sr. PANTALEON (clv. 79, 161, 210).— 

Among Pantaleons (or Pantaleontes) one 
appears to have escaped notice, of whom 
Athenaeus (xiv. cap. 5, m.p. 616a) writes as 
follows :— : 

Pantaleon is mentioned by 'Theognetus in 
(the comedy) Philodespotos | Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. pp. 704-5]. “ Pantaleon would wantonly | 
mislead strangers and those who did not know | 
him, and wasted almost more than any man in 
debauchery, chattering to himself in order to 
raise a laugh.” 

And Chrysippus, the philosopher, in Book 
5 of his work ‘ Concerning Honour and Plea- 
sure,’ writes thus :— 

Pantaleon the juggler (7Advos), when about 
to die, deceived each of his two sons 
separately, saying that to him alone was he 
revealing the place where he had buried his 
gold; so that afterwards they dug together 
to no purpose and found that they had been 
deceived. 

I remember also—but unfortunately cannot 
quote a reference—a Greek story about a man 
who had two sons Pantaleon and Leon; and 
so worded his will that it became impossible 
to decide whether the two were to divide the 
property, or Leon to have it all (ravra Aéwyr). 

S. 

OHN PITMAN, ANIMAL PAINTER 

(clvi. 81).—Bentley’s ‘ History . . . and 
directory . . . of Worcester ’ (1840) contains 
the following entries :— 
Ris ioe Elizabeth, stay maker, 53, Tything- 
street, 

Pitman John, animal painter, 53, Tything- 
street. 

Kelly’s Directory of Worcestershire for 
1854, does not appear to contain any entry 
under Pitman in the section dealing with the | 
city of Worcester. 

A. Graves in his ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ 
(1895) records the exhibition of three pictures 
by John Pitman of Worcester. (a painter of 
“game ’’), between the years 1820 and 1827; | 
one at the Royal Academy, one at the British | 
Institution, and the third at Suffolk Street. 
A further exhibition at the Royal Academy in | 
1832 is recorded in Graves’s ‘ Royal Academy | 
Exhibitors,’ vol. vi. (1906), the picture | 
exhibited being the ‘ Portrait of a pony, the | 
property of Sir Edward Martyn, Bart.’ 
H. M. Casumors. 

City Librarian. 


Birmingham. 
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Cardio-Vascular Diseases since Harvey’s Dis- 
covery. The Harveian Oration, 1928. By Sir 
Humphrey Davy Rolleston. (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net). 


se lecturer begins by noticing that Harvey, 

‘the acknowledged father of modern 
physiology,’ returned to the Greek method of 
experiment which since Galen’s time had been 
in almost complete abeyance. ‘The most im- 
pressive part of this account of advance in the 
knowledge of cardio-vascular diseases is that 
which describes the further achievements of 
experiment, particularly in physiological re- 
search. The book makes a most valuable sum- 
mary; it should be of use not only to the 
medical, but also to the historical student and 
the general reader. Written in a clear, work- 
manlike style, and admirably arranged, it en- 
ables any one to follow step ‘by step the prin- 
cipal lines of movement. It was the eighteenth 
century which first, in a scientific sense, re- 
cognized cardiac disease, and a large amount 
of what is now the broad, ascertained founda- 
tion of work on the subject is to be traced back 
to observations recorded during its course. To 
the general mass of knowledge accumulated 


| and accumulating observers of many countries 


have contributed, but it is pleasant to note 
that the fellow-countrymen of Harvey have 
held their own well in discovery in this branch 
of medical science. The severer interest of the 
lecture is relieved by mention of many curious 
facts and incidents; such as Maclagan’s search 
for a remedy for rheumatism ‘‘ among those 
plants and trees whose favourite habitat pre- 
sented conditions analogous to those under 
which the rheumatic miasm seemed most to 
prevail,’ a principle which, however, resulted 
very happily in salicin from the willow, a 
remedy endorsed by information that willow 
was traditional medicine for rheumatism 
among the Hottentots. To the account of the 
working out of angina pectoris (again a start 
in the eighteenth century) we have two lin- 
guistic footnotes, the one pointing out that the 
common -pronunciation of angina with a long 
i is wrong, the other noting that John Wesley 
in the 1780 edition of his hand-book on physic, 
written for the guidance of the poor, rendered 
angina pectoris by “‘ quinsey of the heart.’’ 
Another footnote tells us that H. B. Anderson, 
by a retrospective diagnosis, has judged that 
Burns died not of alcoholism, but of rheu- 
matic heart disease, with very uncommon com- 
plications. The history of transfusion of blood 
is an example of a fashion in experiment 
which has twice dropped—in the first instance 
for more than a century—and then been re- 
vived. ‘Transfusion between animals and from 
animals to men was first performed; not till 
the first decade of the twentieth century was 
a method for transfusion from one human 


being to another satisfactorily worked out, and 
it was the Great War which brought this 
remedy into general use. 


We should rather 
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have expected to touch somewhere upon the old 
fashion of blood-letting if only as one of the 
most striking examples, from the patient’s 
point of view, of changes in medical theory 
and practice. Another example of correction 
by more highly differentiated knowledge is the 
removal of the ban on athletics as supposed 
to strain the heart. In general, the reader 
will observe that the progress of which this 


is the record is largely differentiative in char- | 


acter. 
Austin Dobson. Some Notes by Alban Dobson, 
with 

George 
Press. 


USTIN 


Saintsbury. 
12s, 6d. net). 


Dobson left to his 


that no memoir of him should be published. 
This determination of his suits well with the 
work by which he will always be known. 
cate and fugitive, the 
moments and aspects, the arrest of gestures, 
sumetimes, one might say of heart-beats, 
within a small charmed circle to which no- 
thing enters out of tune, it yet contains and 
lightly expresses a philosophy of lite. The 
deep ground-note of this is the old 
mournful, yet more than half triumphant 
‘All things flow away”; its master-precept. 
“Nothing in excess.””. No wonder that, 
where his own life was concerned- 
an externally uneventful life, passed in the 


routine of public service, and in the pursuit | 
j poet, | 
—he should shrink from all the emphasis and | 


ot letters as student, historian and 
fixedness, inevitably too heavy for it, of a set 
biography. But if this in him was natural, 
it was equally natural for his son to wish to 
make some memorial of him; and reasonable, 
too, to expect that, in the future, lovers of 
English poetry would want to get some idea 
or the author of so many delightful things. 
Mr. Alban Dobson gives us in this book first, a 
short biographical introduction from his own 
pen; then reproduction of two articles on 
Austin Dobson by Sir Edmund Gosse and Mr. 
George Saintsbury respectively; and 
what forms the main division of the volume, 
a large selection of letters from friends— 
almost without exception, criticisms, appre- 
ciations rather, of the poet’s or biographer’s 
work. Most of them can claim respect on 


the ground of their writer’s eminence for, | 
used to be called a} 


indeed, here is what 
“galaxy.” No doubt both good manners (the 
letters are often from recipients of presen- 


tation copies of books) and also sincere admir- | 


ation and enjoyment, tend to give a certain 
sameness to these pages. 


is various and so often graceful and witty. 
Nevertheless, it is pleasant to ebserve a cer- 
tain special note, in the regard that Austin 


Dobson inspired, whence in the future, those | 


chapters by Sir Edmund Gosse and | 
(Oxford University | 


; wife and his 
executors definite statement of his desire | 


Deli- | 
crystallization of | 


half- | 


then, | 


The courteous de- | 
sire to please, however grateful it makes a/| 
letter to the recipient, palls a little upon the | 
outsider, even though, as here, its expression | 


who never saw him will be able to gather 
not a little of the man he was. j 
A section called ‘A Miscellany’ contains 
anecdotes, particulars of books and _ portraits 
and of musical settings to poems, and has also 
several verse inscriptions in books given to 
friends and other such mony Sone In the 
first Appendix is a complete list of all Austin 
Dobson’s published or privately printed works, 
and the second gives us a_school-boy story, 
| * Bob Trevor and I,’ which he contributed in 
| 1866 to ‘ Beeton’s Annual: A Book for the 
Young.’ The numerous illustrations include 
among other things four portraits of Dobson, 
and some interesting facsimiles of letters and 
drawings by him and his correspondents. 


We have received from the Oxford Press 
three new numbers of the World’s Classics, 
viz., Short Stories of the South Seas, with a 
preface by E. C. Parnwell; Anthony Trollope’s 
Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite, and 
Selected Austrian Short Stories, translated 
| by Marie Busch. Our_readers may be glad 
to know of a new pamphlet by Mr. Cecil Torr, 
of Wreyland. This is a most interesting 
description and analysis of Bovey Trace 
Church-Rates and Poor-Rates, 1596-1729, print 
for private circulation at the Mayflower Press, 
Plymouth. These give such details as 
searchers into old parish matters are familiar 
with: assessments; particulars of parochial 
administration and charities; prices paid for 
labour, and so on, but they are put together 
in the admirable way of which Mr. Torr has 
the secret so that they form a lively detailed 
picture. The pamphlet also explains more 
than one intricate matter—such as the reasons 
and methods in the assessment and levying of 
the Church rates. The Oxford Press sends 
us Professor Garrod’s Warton Lecture (1928) 
The Poetry of Collins, from the proceedings 
the British Academy. (1s.) 


Messrs. Bowes and Bowes send us yet an- 
other edition, the ninth, of the Concise Guide 
to the Town and University of Cambridge 
(1s. 3d. net), written originally by John Willis 
Clark and first published thirty years ago. 
This has been thoroughly revised, and added 

| to; several of the old illustrations have been 

| exchanged for new ones; and a new fount of 
type has been used. Designed for the general 
reader and for the motorist, this is one of the 
best guides to any English town. 





Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
; addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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